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Now the first act of the great work of redemption has been repre- 
sented. The impression upon the auditor of the whole must be 
maintained, yet he must also be made capable to progress to the 
second act. To effect this, Handel chose the simple air: “ Rejoice 
greatly, O daughter of Zion: Behold thy king cometh unto thee’’— 
the words of which being kept in gentle joyfulness. Yet in the sec- 
ond part the words: “ He is the righteous Saviour,” etc., are kept 
in a more serious strain, pointing to what follows. The simple Re- 
citativo: ‘ Then shall the eyes of the blind be opened, and the ears 
of the deaf unstopped,” etc., still more distinctly points to where we 
shall be led ; and so does the sweet heartfelt Tenor air: ‘‘ He shall 
feed his flock like a shepherd, and he shall gather the lambs with 
his arm, and carry them in his bosom, and gently lead those that are 
young.” And then, “ Come unto him all ye that labor; come unto 
him all ye that are heavy laden, and he will give you rest. Take 
his yoke upon you—and ye shall find rest unto your souls.” There 
is hardly within the whole reach of music any piece, which moves the 
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soul more gently and mildly, than this does, in its proper place and 
after what has preceded it. Each progression, each tone breathes 
love, and childlike confidence. May God grant (so I read some- 
where) that this song may fill my mind when I am on my deathbed. 
How willingly would then the eyes close upon all, that is left here 
dear to the heart, but that one hope upon him. The air is kept in 
pastoral style, but entirely in full, flowing harmony, in four parts, and 
especially with a fine Bass. Almost as mild as this air, but (how 
considerate !) with a touch of melancholy seriousness added to it, is 
the following short chorus: ‘* His yoke is easy, his burthen is light.” 

This chorus closes the first part of the Oratorio, and however much 
satisfaction it has given, yet the solemn tenor of the last pieces make 
the hearer desirous of pursuing the work, and tender care agitates 
the depth of his soul for the Saviour, who is to meet sufferings and 
death. Everything evidently is calculated for this effect of the close 
—or rather not calculated, but the master’s own true feeling has led 
him that way; everything, I say, has a tendency towards this effect; 
even the keys, in the well considered circle of which we have been 
so far led along, until we have now approached a very serious one : 
say E minor—E major—A major—D minor—G minor—D major— 
B minor—G major, etc. ; at last again D major in the ehorus : Glory 
to God; and thence to B flat major, which remains stationary for 
some time, preparing for E flat major. 

The very first, most excellent chorus in the second part leads us to 
the threshold of our Lord’s sufferings. It exclaims, in solemn devo- 
tion and deep seriousness: “‘ Behold, the Lamb of God, that taketh 
away the sins of the world!” There is not one figure here, not one 
chord, that mars the heart-touching simplicity of the music. It is 
sorrowful, but by no means sweetly softening; nay, it is rather 
highly dignified, and of a vigor, which is merely subdued by the 
subject itself; thus lending strength to the hearer, to feel in 
com passion the greater suffering, which is pointed out to him after 
this piece. I consider this short number, on account of the truth 
and depth of its expression and also of its beautiful external adapta- 
tion, one of the best of the whole work. 

Thus prepared in our feelings, we hear the sorrowful air: “ He 
was despised and rejected of men, a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief; he gave his back to the smiters, and his cheeks to them 
that plucked off the hair,” etc. This air is given to the low Alto 
voice, whose natural quality of tone is touching, and the instruments 
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give, when the voice sadly breaks off in short sentences, only a soft 
echo. When we merely contemplate the innocent sufferer, we feel 
sadness and affectionate compassion alone, without the emotions of 
a vain Opposition, or a rising indignation; but when we turn our 
looks upon those who torment the innocent, our anger rises, and we 
want to take part against them. How truly was this felt by Handel 
in separating the two parts ; he made from the first words the first part 
of the air complete in itself with a perfect close, keeping it entirely 
in the spirit indicated by us; but from the second section : ‘‘ He gave 
his back to the smiters,”’ etc., he made a part, separate in itself, dif- 
ferent in spirit from the former, where the song in abrupt sentences 
rises, and the instruments still more distinctly, taking up a figure 
hitherto entirely foreign to the piece, in crowding, dotted notes, evi- 
dently express this truly human emotion Yet this feeling, or any 
passionate feeling, must not long prevail here ; the master wants to 
lead back to the first emotions, and he therefore repeats the entire 
first part of the air—a thing which he rarely has done in this whole 
work. 

The following chorus (composed of three separate choruses) be- 
gins vigorously and in noble decision: ‘‘ Surely, he hath borne our 
griefs,” etc. Our inmost soul is touched by this repeated: Surely, 
surely; by the soft piano of the words: “ he was wounded for our 
transgressions,’ and the more vigorous strain again, when the words : 
occur : “ the chastisement of our peace was upon him,” until all voices 
together cease in sadness at the thought ‘‘of our peace.” These 
words have been often set to music, yet surely never with more truth. 
Handel gives us now the high model of acompletely simple yet most 
skilfully wrought fugue: ‘‘ And with his stripes we are healed.’’ It 
strengthens the mind by its strictness and antiquity of form, and 
confirms it by the even and equal return of its subjects, without for 
a moment losing sight of the expression of the sentiment. The com- 
posers of our own and of all future times may learn much from the 
construction, the conduct and the keeping of this fugue and of some 
of the subsequent ones ; and our amateurs, often inclined to consider 
the whole genus only as the product and proof of a deeper technical 
knowledge and of no use for the expression of feeling, cannot be 
better refuted than by bringing these fugues before them in an ex- 
ecution that is worthy of the composition. 

This fugue is immediately followed by the strange chorus: “ All 
we like sheep have gone astray; we have turned every one to his 
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own way,” which has given rise to much discussion. In consider- 
ing it, we must certainly think of the time in which Handel lived. 
It will be easily seen that he had a particular object in view with it. 
The matter appears to me to be this: He thought he must put in, 
after the several slow and sorrowful pieces, and of which several 
more were to follow, a somewhat livelier interlude—for man in re- 
presentations of art as well as in life has a common feeling for deep 
suffering, but it is tired out by long-protracted and even continued 
suffering. Handel, however, dared not lose sight of his main sub- 
ject and divert his auditors by music entirely foreign to it. He there- 
fore did, what his good genius generally prevented him from doing— 
he took up the image of the words of his text, and having conceived 
this idea, he painted it in his music completely, up to the last touch. 
In the first instance he changes the key from F minor to F major. 
Then he writes a Bass, throughout evenly progressing in eighths, re- 
maining the same from beginning to end, indicative of the simple 
stepping along. Then the voices say, the instruments simply re- 
peating the notes, the words: “ All we like sheep.” They say this 
so plainly and drily, as you would speak of sheep. A new, more in- 
teresting figure, distributed now to this, then to another voice, is given 
to the words “ have gone astray.” Other voices progress again in 
another figure. ‘We have turned every one his own way,” and 
others exclaim again: ‘‘ All we like sheep.”” But words cannot ex- 
press how these subjects, entirely different from each other, have 
been for nearly a hundred measures now intermixed with each other, 
then put together in groups, now again separated, and then grouped 
together differently until the whole of this most strange gothic struc- 
ture has been built up. It must be heard fully, to admire the vast 
art of the master, and to confess that, if you admit the whole man- 
ner—either in itself or as a tribute paid to his times—it could not 
have been done in a more perfect manner. Suddenly and unexpect- 
edly, however, Handel breaks off this play of all the parts, and 
the Bass sings (in the minor mode again) slowly and solemnly: 
“‘ And the Lord has laid on him the iniquity of us all,”—the other 
voices following in the same way. By these few measures, and es- 
pecially by the happy emphasis on the first words, ‘‘ And the Lord:” 
—the Lord has done it—everything is at once restored again to the 
tone of feeling just left; we are again directed to the sufferings of 
the Saviour. 

The following very well accompanied recitativo: “‘ All they that 
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see him, laugh him to scorn ;” etc., is followed at the words, “ say- 
ing,” by the chorus: ‘‘ He trusted in God, that he would deliver 
him, let him deliver him if he delightin him!” This chorus isagain 
one of those fugues of whom we have just spoken. There is in it a 
truth of expression—I might say a presence, an intuition in it—that 
could not be obtained by any other form or mode of treatment. 
Bitter scorn, shameless scoffing, daring contempt has never been more 
distinctly represented by tones. The very theme itself shows it! 
The words are thus placed, as we would write them, to facilitate the 
reading : “let him deliver him—: if he delight in him!” And 
then the further carrying out of it! You need not be musician or 
connoisseur, to follow the artful interweaving of the single parts ; 
only bring a disposition open to the influence of music with you and 
a frame of mind concentrated upon what you hear, and you will 
highly value such fugues. 

The recitativo : ‘‘ Thy rebuke hath broken his heart—he looked 
for some to have pity on him, but there was no man, neither found 
he any to comfort him—”’ with its simple accompaniment—the short 
air: “* Behold and see if there be any sorrow like unto his sorrow,” 
full of soul and feeling, and in which the words, dissolved in sadness, 
rather sigh than ask the question; and the next recitativo: ‘‘ He was 
cut off out of the land of the living,” which ends in gentle resigna- 
tion. These scenes of our Saviour’s sufferings—all these pieces are so 
simple, so heartfelt, so entirely as they should be—not a single word 
or tone superfluous, or less than is necessary—that I can leave them 
in full confidence, without a word of comment, to the feelings of every 
individual hearer. 

Before leaving this part of the Oratorio, describing the sufferings 
of our Saviour, I will point again the attention of the hearer to the 
finely chosen circle of keys. Handel begins (‘‘ Behold, the lamb of 
God,”) in G minor, continues E flat major, C minor, F minor, in 
which he keeps longest ; then the interlude: “ All we like sheep’’ 
in F major ; back to F minor, then again E flat major, C minor; 
now by uncommon, very effective modulations, in the Recitativo 
“ Thy rebuke’’—beginning in A flat major, and closing in B minor 
to E minor, in which key he keeps to the end of this part. Thus we 
are in the circle of keys, as in that of feelings, led back to that from 
which the first part of the overture started in dark melancholy. But 
from this second return to the first starting point, there must be 
taken, in accordance with the subjects, a very different course ; and 
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Handel continues the keys in different succession from the very next 
piece. 

But the hearer wants again, as in the first part after the annuncia- 
tion of the birth of the Messiah, to have a piece in itself of no great 
importance for the progress of the work, in order to collect himself 
and to be able to go on again with fresh vigor. After the first part, 
Handel chose the air: “ Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion ;” now 
he takes that: ‘‘ But thou didst not leave his soul in hell,” which is 
as the former one, well adapted, but without any great thought. The 
more effective and glorious is his celebration of the resurrection of 
the Saviour. He does not enter upon historical details ; he not even 
alludes, as he does in our Lord’s sufferings, to single moments of the 
history. And in this he is perfectly right, for here is properly but 
bne moment, one fact, which is all important; he, who was slain, 
lives again—all the rest is of minor consequence and its representa- 
tion would rather tend to divert the attention from this one moment 
—in the second part it was the reverse, for it was of less importance 
merely to know that he suffered, than to feel with him, what he suf- 
fered, why he suffered, and how he suffered. Handel therefore sings 
the resurrection only in one chorus, but in a truly great and lofty 
one, to the words: “ Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lifted 
up, ye everlasting doors, and the king of glory shall come in,” etc. 
This chorus is again different from all the preceding and subsequent 
ones ; even in its first disposition. It is written for five vocal parts, 
divided into two choirs ; but the whole consists only in questioning 
and responding mutual exclamations, until they all unite into one 
expression of exalted joy. ‘The two Sopranos and the Alto, the ac- 
companiment without the lower Basses, exclaim the words, which I 
have extracted above, in short phrases, with short rests, where my 
commas stand. Tenor and Bass ask, accompained by the Basses, 
and the other stringed instruments on their lower notes, in a differ- 
ent melody, but a similar manner: ‘‘ Who is the king of glory?” 
“ The Lord, strong and mighty! the Lord mighty in battle,” the 
others answer. Now Tenor and Bass, joined by the Alto, spread 
the proclamation, “‘ Lift up your heads, O ye gates,” etc. (It will 
be seen here, as in many other places, that Handel, evidently, with- 
out intending to give a drama, yet in the most important situations 
in his music, inclined towards the dramatic element.) He makes 
here other voices come in, asking, ‘‘ Who is the king of glory ?” and 
the others answer in a more forcible figure: “‘ The Lord of hosts!” 
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The instruments alone repeat it. In reverential wonder, the whole 
chorus repeats: “‘ The Lord of Hosts.” And then in great joy and 
fiery vigor all the singers and instruments exclaim together and re- 
peat it again and again: “ He is the king of glory! The Lord of 
hosts! He is the king of glory!’ All this forms one of the most 
original and effective choruses of the whole work. 

Our master enters now upon the most mysterious, the darkest 
region of his subject ; and we must confess, he often himself grows 
dark in it. It will be seen too, from the circumstance that he 
dwells so long upon this part, and from the peculiarities of several 
numbers, that he here gave way in particular to the peculiar quality 
of his individuality, of which I have spoken in the introduction.* 
He treats of the life of the Saviour upon earth after his resurrection, 
of the foundation and confirmation of his church, and of its defence 
and mysterious government, until it has spread over all the world— 
one kingdom of God throughout all the lands—and antil they all with 
one consent (in the “ Hallelujah”’) come together to praise him, 
“who sits on his throne, and the Lamb that is slain, forever and 
evermore.” With the exception of this latter universally celebrated 
hymn of praise, the highest and most powerful to which ever a com- 
poser has risen, we must in all these pieces certainly admire the 
character and depth of the great man, but very few even among the 


* It is a thing neither to be asked nor expected, that an audience will follow 
the master here throughout these pieces with the same intensity of feeling, or 
even with the same attention, as hitherto; especially a mixed audience in our 
present times. In public performances therefore the managers must either take 
the risk of seeing them not appreciated, and pass by without effect, or they must 
shorten the oratorio which, as it is, considerably exceeds the duration of our con- 
certs, by cutting out some numbers in this part (but no where else). For this 
latter I would propose the following arrangement, of which I will only beg to 
give the assurance, that I have well considered it on all sides; for to give my 
reasons for it, would require much explanation. Of all the following numbers 
to the end of the second part, the following only are selected: Recitativo with- 
out accompaniment: “ Unto which of the Angels,” etc., but to which a passage 
like the following should be sung : “ His messengers go out into all the lands 
and their words unto the ends of the world.”” Then duettoand chorus: “‘ How 
beautiful are the feet of them that preach the gospel of peace,” etc. Unac- 
companied Recitativo: “‘ He that dwelleth in heaven,” etc., with a cadence, 
leading to D., and words similar to the following : “The Lord has founded his 
reign, all the heathen shall come and worship him; all the nations shall serve 
him.” And now the chorus, ‘ Hallelujah, for the Lord God Omnipotent reign- 
eth,” etc. 
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connoisseurs will be able to follow him, without intense application 
and thinking. But to preach to connoisseurs being neither my object 
nor any way necessary, I pass just through these pieces, which 
would otherwise require the most detailed explanations, with a few 
short remarks. 

A short unaccompained recitativo simply asks: ‘ Unto which of 
the Angels, said he at any time, Come, Thou art my Son, this day have 
I begotten thee?” It is followed by the chorus: “ Let all the Angels 
of God worship him.” This chorus is a strange, yet skilfully wrought 
fugue, in which the counter-theme consists of the theme itself, how- 
ever in notes of only half the value of the former. This singular 
idea is carried out with great pertinacity and skill in its minutest 
detail. The air: ‘“ Thou art gone up on high, thou hast led captivity 
captive,” etc., is simple, but again singular. The following chorus 
exclaims the words: “ The Lord gave the word,” first slowly unisono, 
then the voices disperse, and an agitated and busy life begins among 
the artfully interwoven parts, representing the ‘‘ great company of 
the preachers.” ‘The words: ‘‘ How beautiful are the feet of them 
that preach the gospel of peace,” etc. follow. Handel had at first 
composed to them a little sweet air; but probably he thought that 
here simplicity and delicacy was not in its proper place, and there- 
fore he added some other words of the scripture, when he revised 
his work, (“ Rejoice, O Zion, thy God is king,’’ ete.) Of the whole 
he formed a more extended piece, beautifully wrought out, beginning 
as a touching duetto of two Alto voices in Canon, and then expand- 
ing into a moderately lively, sweet, yet vigorous chorus in five parts, 
distinguished by a highly skilful combination of the ideas, and by 
an accompaniment more than usually free and cheerful. The fol- 
lowing chorus : ‘“* Their sound is gone out,” etc., returns, not in its 
invention but in its expression, and to a certain degree in its manage- 
ment to the former one (‘‘ The Lord gave the word,”) but repre- 
sents the words more largely and with greater vigor and brilliancy. 
There is a wonderful, intrinsic life in this chorus. After this fol- 
lows with a skip in the sequel of keys, very unusual in Handel, a 
long and brilliant symphony, also very unusual with him, announcing 
a new series of scenes different from the foregoing ones. The Bass 
voice begins : ‘* Why do the nations so furiously rage together, and 
why do the people imagine a vain thing? The kings of the earth rise 
up,” etc. This gives a very long air of that kind, which we now, 
although in a different form, call di bravura. If we look aside from 
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antiquated in style, we cannot help to admire this great characteris- 
tic piece, which expresses with pomp and brilliancy not only the 
proud mind of the rulers, but also the scornful looking down upon 
the machinations “‘against the Lord, and against his anointed.” 
Everything contributes to this effect and helps to complete the image, 
in particular the constantly brilliant accompaniment of the instru- 
ments, and the long and rather rough passages of the voice. Han- 
del, not yet satisfied with this, continues the same subject in that 
most singular chorus of the rebels: ‘‘ Let us break their bonds asun- 
der and cast away their yoke from us.” ll the parts in this chorus 
are so torn up, so passionate, so pressing and pushing upon each 
other; one part so constantly interrupts the other; everything ap- 
pears to be thrown into such confusion, and yet all is so skilfully in- 
terwoven, that it requires great capacity to follow it, nay, in merely 
hearing it, even the most experienced hearer and artist would not be 
able to do it. But for this very reason this chorus cannot have any 
other effect than that of a quickly passing image of general tumult. 
It is followed by an unaccompanied Recitativo of the Tenor, quietly 
and plainly merely stating: ‘‘ He that dwelleth in heaven shall laugh 
them to scorn, the Lord shall have them in derision.” If we allow 
this whole manner of treating the subject, and which is properly 
analogous to that of the old German painters in their pictures full of 
strangely agitated figures, we cannot imagine the whole of this pic- 
ture represented more completely by music than it has been done 
here. But to allow his manner to each artist, provided it be proper 
and not without genius, is the beginning of a judicious contempla- 
tion of art, and such contemplation is the beginning of a worthy en- 
joyment of art. 

The air: ‘‘ Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron,” etc., fol- 
lows. This is again one of those subordinate interludes, which serve 
to give to the hearer some rest for his mind, and at the same time to 
prepare him for a new capital number. This number, closing the 
second part, is the Hallelujah, which is celebrated all the world over. 
(For this Hallelujah Handel has saved the jubilee of the trumpets 
and drums ; but here he applies it in great brilliancy and power.) It is 
unnecessary to say much about this glorious chorus. Handel him- 
self confessed in his latter years, to intimate friends, that he had 
been, while composing it, in a state of mind, which he had never 
experienced neither before or after, but of which he was not able to 
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give any account—quoting, in relating this, the words of St. Paul: 
** Whether I was in my body or out of my body, I know not; God 
knows it!” It seems therefore, that he considered his Hallelujah a 
product of especial divine, prophetic inspiration. And thus it has 
always proved in effect upon the hearts of all the hearers, and there- 
fore needs no facilitating comment. ‘The chorus consists, besides a 
few phrases for combination, only of four principal thoughts ; the 
high jubilee of the “ Hallelujah ;” the splendid subject of the words, 
“for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth;” the solemn and exalted 
thought at: “the kingdom of this world is become the kingdom of 
our Lord and of his Christ ;” and finally, the bold and joyous one 
at the words: “ And he shall reign forever and evermore!” But the 
way in which each one of them has been carried, in which they have 
been put together, now in this combination and then in another, 
until in the end they all unite, and trumpets and drums join their 
peals, first assisting the voices, then in the figure of the “ Hallelujah,” 
and finally altogether independent ; that must be heard ; it must be 
often heard and the soul will be exalted; our hope, our joyous con- 
fiding hope will be raised in humility, and our faith will be confirm- 
ed and strengthened, even to the unconditional, yet cheerful surren- 
der of our whole soul to Him. 
(To be concluded.) 





THE LIFE OF A COMPOSER, AN ARABESQUE. 


By Cart Marra Von Weser. 
[Continued from page 240.]} 


Enter Harlequin with a Spring. 
Come, turn, and turn about, is but fair play.— 
Most honored Sirs, I’ve too a word to say, 
With your permission ; and my theme shall be 
This same grand opera we’re about to see. 
What do we find, if we the thing dissect, 
But an eternal straining at effect ? 
The singer, not content her part to do, 
Will of the orchestra form a portion too; 
On throat, not soul, she places her reliance, 
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And sets both flute and oboe at defiance. 
The dying hero trills his life away ; 
As to the sense and spirit of the play, 
The fool has all the wisest things to say. 
The fierce orchestra raves and tears like mad, 
No moment’s pause, no respite to be had ; 
Then there’s thrown in a make-weight concertino, 
With solos by the primo violino. 
Nay, growing jealous of the poor ballet, 
The very dancers are called in to play, 
And many a cadence, fancifully set 
Spins to a wonder in a pirouette. 

And should the good director think that still 
The petted public have not had their fill 
Of strong effects; what then ? he has at hand 
A thousand more he can at once command ; 
A stud of horses, or a dancing bear, 
Or a young elephant train’d up with care ; 
These and a thousand other beasts may follow, 
As many as the public taste can swallow ; 
For ’tis the golden maxim of the day, 
“ Attract and profit, never mind what way.” 

Silence is all we dread: we ask no more 
Than that the public talk the subject o’er ; 
That while their coffee lady-critics sip, 
This singer’s praise should hang upon their lip, 
That dancer’s skill ; and that, despairing not, 
They strive to thread our opera’s mazy plot. 
A little mystery pleases ; ’tis not good 
That things too readily be understood ; 
If people wish such puzzles to explain 
Let them return and see the piece again. 


He made his exit with a low bow, and immediately the Grand 
Italian Opera made her appearance. She was a tall, lanky figure, 
with features devoid of all character, and which, whether as Celadon, 
Paladin, or Harridan, was always one and the same. Indeed, the 
only characteristic trait of her face, was softness and effeminacy. 
She drew after her a thin train, the color of which was, in fact, no 
color at all, and which, as she moved along, glittered with a profu- 
sion of spangles. The whole of her dress was overloaded with paste 
ornaments and imitation stones, which served to attract the public 
gaze. On her appearance, a noise was made in the orchestra,— 
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merely for the purpose of procuring silence : this, in Italy, is termed 
an overture. But hark ! she begins to sing. 


RECITATIVO. 


O! non pianger 
Mio bene—— 
Ti lascio 

Idol mio 


ALLEGRO. 

Gia la tromba suona 
Bnccc tm 34 sce Eee 
COLLA PARTE. 

Per te morir io voglio 
| PP ea ESL 


PIU STRETTO. 


(On the ¢d a trill of a dozen bars, with a cadence from A natural 
below, to D flat above; the public applaud most furiously.) 


DUETTO. 
ANDANTE AMOROSO. 
Prima Donna. Ah! ——_——— caro! 
Basse Cantante. O! ——_——- cara! 
(A Due). Sorte amara! 


(On the amara a series of arpeggio passages, sweetly modulated, 
first, to the extremes of the two voices, and then back till they meet 
in unison ; then a ¢urn, and a slide into sixths). 


ALLEGRO CON FUOCO. 

O barharo——o——o——0! 
Tormento——_o——o——o——_0 ! 

b. «.2:0:0 @ sist aitt® oc Cadet 


(Nobody notices this passage till one of the cognoscenti vociferates 
“ Bravi !—Bravi !’’ when, instantly, the whole audience are roused 
into a fortissimo enthusiasm, and the coda is lost amidst the half 
delirious shouts of a thousand voices.) 
(To be continued.) 





Review. 


REVIEW. 


1. The Gentlemen’s Glee Book ; consisting of a Selection of Glees 
for Men's Voices, by the most admired German composers. By 
Lowett Mason. Boston: J. H. Wilkins & R. B. Carter. 

2. The American Glee Book, consisting of a Selection of Glees, 
Madrigals and Rondos, from the most distinguished English and 
German authors, together with original pieces composed expressly 
for this work, (embracing pieces from the works of upwards of 
thirty composers). Boston: Jenks & Palmer. 

3. Gems of German Song, from the most admired compositions of 
Spohr, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Kalliwada, Weber, and others, 
adapted to English words, and arranged with an accompaniment 
for the Pianoforte. No. 1. Last Greeting ; No.2. Passing Bell— 
both by F. Schubert ; Wo. 3. Amid this Greenwood smiling, by 
S. Thalberg. Boston: George P. Reed, No. 17 Tremont Row. 


We find here three publications, containing professedly reprints of 
foreign music, two of them confining themselves to German com- 
positions, while the third is chiefly devoted to English Glees and 
Madrigals, not excluding however German music, and interspersed 
with some original pieces. No. 1 and 2, of these being edited by 
two of our musical professors, to whom we owe the majority of our 
collections of vocal music, both sacred and secular, and on the prin- 
ciple of giving altogether, or at least chiefly, foreign compositions, 
with only such alterations as were necessary to adapt them to our 
language, appear thus to acknowledge the desirability of our en- 
riching and strengthening ourselves by the compositions of foreign 
masters, before we pride ourselves on our own nationality. We 
think they are right; it seems to us foolish, to try to raise our own 
national music, by rejecting or scoffing at that which is foreign, 
merely because it is foreign. Let us rather thankfully receive that 
which is good, that is, conceived in truth and carried out with spirit, 
and by its study and enjoyment elevate our own conceptions and our 
knowledge to true originality. Such has been the way with the 
most original composers of other countries, in whose first works we 
find the traces of their predecessors and models ; thus Haydn learned 
from Emanuel Bach; Mozart from Handel; and Beethoven from 
Haydn and Mozart, and the first works of each one of them will 
carry this assertion out. 
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We must therefore consider these three publications meritorious, 
provided the compositions in them are well chosen, and provided the 
English words render the same sentiment which the German words 
of the original breathe. 

Each of them occupies its own sphere. The Gentlemen’s Glee 
book, containing solely original German compositions, written for 
men’s voices, as indicated by its name, consists of generally short 
pieces by various composers, among whom Conradin Kreutzer takes 
by far the lead. His songs are distinguished by easy, flowing melody, 
and he likes to give this melody to the first part, giving to the others 
a simple accompaniment merely, as at page 10, “‘ The patriotic 
band ;” page 20, ‘Oh there is my love,” and others. With a clear 
sonorous first tenor and discreet accompanying voices the effect will 
be very pretty ; and such is generally the character of these songs ; 
they are easy and pleasant, and as such eminently adapted to the 
social circle. Other prominent composers are X. Schnyder Von 
Wartensee, A. Me:hfessel, F. Werner, T. Silcher, and others. The 
text, translated for the greater part by Mr. Warner, appears to have 
been faithfully and fluently rendered, 

The American Glee Book, is devoted more to the proper English 
Glee, and therefore presupposes more experienced singers ; it con- 
tains many of the old English Glees for five parts, as well as Trios for 
two Sopranos and Bass, Glees for men’s voices, and Rondos. Its va- 
riety is therefore greater than that of the beforementioned book; but 
it is not so easily and readily used. While the Gentlemen’s Glee book 
will be more for passing enjoyment, this will be more for study. And 
these English Glees give a very good exercise for study. If practised 
under an experienced teacher they will serve much to correct and 
confirm the singer, just because each part progresses in them so 
much in itsown independent way. 

Gems of German Song is a reprint of a collection of German 
Songs published in England. Three numbers have appeared. No. 
1. Last Greeting ; No. 2. The Passing Bell, both by F. Schubert ; 
No. 3. Amid this Greenwood Smiling, by 8. Thalberg. All three 
are beautiful songs, the text in good translations. The first is very 
simple in melody and accompaniment; the second is the most beau- 
tiful in its conception, but very difficult in its accompaniment, re- 
quiring both a good singer and player; but we think, will well repay 
the trouble of studying it; the third again, different in its character, 
touching in its simplicity. We hope these songs will be followed by 
others as well chosen. 
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HEMPSON, THE CELEBRATED IRISH HARPER. 
FROM THE ANCIENT MUSIC OF IRELAND: BY EDWARD BUNTING. 


Denys A Hampsy or Hempson, with whom the editor of this col- 
lection was many years ago struck as a model of the old Irish 
school, was born shortly after Carolan, in the year 1695. He had 
been in Carolan’s company when a youth, but never took pleasure 
in playing his compositions. ‘The pieces which he delighted to per- 
form were unmixed with modern refinements, which he seemed stu- 
diously to avoid : confining himself chiefly to the most antiquated of 
those strains, which have long survived the memory of their compos- 
ers, and even a knowledge of the ages that produced them. Hemp- 
son was the only one of the harpers at the Belfast meeting, in 1792, 
who literally played the harp with long crooked nails, as described 
by the old writers. In playing, he caught the string between the 
flesh and the nail ; not like the other harpers of his day, who pulled 
it by the fleshy part of the finger alone. He had an admirable me- 
thod of playing staccato and legato, in which he could run through 
rapid divisions in astonishing style. His fingers lay over the strings 
in such a manner, that when he struck them with one finger, the 
other was instantly ready to stop the vibration, so that the staccato 
passages were heard in full perfection. When asked the reason of 
his playing certain parts of the tune or lesson in that style, his reply 
was, “ That is the way I learned it,” or, “I cannot play it in any 
other.” The intricacy and peculiarity of his playing often amazed 
the editor, who could not avoid perceiving in it vestiges of a noble 
system of practice, that had existed for many centuries ; strengthen- 
ing the opinion, that the Irish were, at a very early period, superior 
to the other nations of Europe, both in the composition and perform- 
ance of music. In fact, Hempson’s staccato and legato passages, 
double slurs, shakes, turns, graces, &c. &c., comprised as great a 
range of execution as has ever been devised by the most modern 
improvers. 

It will be satisfactory to such as take an interest in the simple 
annals of the harpers, and venerate any vestiges of the bardic sys- 
tem, to learn, that the close of Hempson’s long life of 112 years (he 
died in 1807) was rendered comfortable by the humanity of the Rev. 
Sir H. Harvey Bruce, from whose hand he was often literally fed. 
The day before his death, upon hearing that this gentleman had 
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come to his cabin, he desired to be raised up in his bed, and the harp 
placed in his hands. Having struck some notes of a favorite strain, 
he sunk back, unable to proceed, taking his last adieu of an instru- 
ment which had been a companion, even in his sleeping hours, and 
was his hourly solace through a life protracted to the longest span. 
His harp is preserved in Sir Henry’s mansion, at Downhill, as a relic 
of its interesting owner.* It was made by Cormac O'Kelly, about 
the year 1700, at Ballynascreen, in the county of Derry; a district 
long famous for the construction of such instruments, and for the 
preservation of ancient Irish melodies in their original purity. It 
was with great difficulty the editor was able to procure the old harp 
music from Hempson. When asked to play the very antique tunes, 
he uniformly replied, ‘‘ there was no use in doing so—they were too 
hard to learn—they revived painful recollections.” In short, he re- 
garded the old music with a superstitious veneration, and thought it, 
in some sort, a profanation to divulge it to modern ears. 


Nationat Music unper Royat Parronace. Byrne, the cele- 
brated blind Irish harper, attended at Windsor Castle last Thursday 


evening, by command, and was highly complimented by the queen 
for his performance of various melodies and other wild Irish mins- 
trelsy. Indigenous talent is, it seems, looking up in certain hitherto 
exclusive purlieus. [Musical World. ] 


—_— 


NOTICE. 


We have on hand: Carmina Sacra, by Lowell Mason ; the second 
number of the Musical Cabinet, and the American Pianoforte Pre- 
ceptor, by M. Hall, which we shall review in our next number. 


* The following lines are sculptured on it :— 
“In the days of Noah I was green; 

After his flood I’ve not been seen 

Until seventeen hundred and two, I was found, 

By Cormac Kelly, under ground ; 

He raised me up to that degree, 

Queen of Masic they call me.” 
The sides and front are made of white sallow, the back of bog fir, patched with 
copper and iron plates. Quin’s harp was made by the same artist. The editor 
saw it at Egan’s, the late harp-maker’s in Dublin. It was a handsomely formed 
instrument, and made, as usual, of red sallow from the bog. It bears date 1707. 





